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THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF UGLINESS. 

By Bernard Bosanquet, Vice-President. 

My object in this paper is to search for what I will provisonally^ 
describe as real ugliness, understanding that its existence is open toi 
doubt. I mean by it such ugliness, if any, as cannot by a healthyo 
and normal aesthetic perception be treated either as a species or as ao 
factor of beauty. On the other hand, what I shall call, for theg 5 
present, apparent ugliness, I take to bo the quality of such percep-^ 
tions or imaginations, as although shocking or puzzling on a hastyg 
view or to untrained perception, are yet to a normal aesthetic judg-^r 
ment either species or factors of beauty. | 

In order to clear the way for discussion I must make one assump-S 
tion, and give two explanations of my use of terms. 

The assumption is that for every content presented to fancy or per-g> 
ceptionthere are limits of normal aesthetic appreciation, which, although^ 
including considerable variety of view, yet exclude certain other formsg 
of appreciation as objectively morbid or distorted. I give one example^ 
to explain my meaning. Ruskin says without hesitation, among^R 
thousands of similar judgments, that the peculiar beauty of the cedar5 
tree lies in the spreading surfaces in which the foliage is arranged^ 
giving a distinctive apppearance, which I need not commit myself by% 
analysing, to this particular tree. I do not think that anyone,§ 
exercising his observation, would deny that this is a fair and normalg 
perception, and that perception of this kind can be distinguished a a© 
aesthetically objective from a more partial or capricious perception aso 
aesthetically subjective. 

This assumption is essential to discussing aesthetic matters at all, 
because without it you cannot ascribe (esthetic quality as a fact to any 
given content or presentation. Of course variety of aesthetic percep¬ 
tion according to context and standpoint is not excluded, any more 
than variety of scientific truth is excluded, by this assumption of 
objectivity. In technical language it is the assumption of the 
objectivity of the aesthetic judgment. 

As an explanation of my use of terms, I have first to speak of the 
risk of confusing two very different antitheses. One of these is 
the antithesis between the beauty of Nature, and the beauty of 
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Fine Arfc, and the other is the antithesis between nature, or the 
natural, and man with his works, or the artificial. The former I 
hold to be an incorrect antithesis so far as concerns the general theory 
of beauty. In it, Nature stands for the whole content of the world, 
including man and his works, as perceived by the ordinary Aesthetic 
apprehension; while Fine Art consists in this same material as 
aesthetically perceived and reproduced by the genius of the artist. 
Therefore this antithesis has on its two sides the same material in a 
more and less heightened form respectively. The aesthetic quality of 
Nature is the same as the aesthetic quality which is Fine Art. And 
one practical reason for insisting that this antithesis makes no real 
opposition is that in discussing beauty for philosophical purposes we 
are constantly forced to consider it in the shape of Fine Art; but this 
is not, as one hears objected, to disregard the beauty of nature, but 
is strictly analogous to our discussion of natural facts by the 
light of science. We refer, in both cases to the recorded perceptions 
of thoso who perceive best, both because they are the best perceptions, 
and because they are recorded. Of course in one case as in the 
other we must interpret and correct the recorded perceptions, so far 
as we can by our own. 

The other antithesis, that between the natural and the artificial, 
or between Nature and man with his works, including history, limits 
the meaning of Nature much more narrowly than does the first 
antithesis; and this often gives rise to confusion, as when people 
take nature to mean landscape or scenery—something opposed to 
history—and complain that in treating beauty as it is in fine art 
you are omitting the beauty of landscape. Of course, on the contrary, 
our sense of the beauty of landscape came to us entirely from 
the great landscape painters and descriptive poets. The blunder 
arises from confusing this second antithesis with tho first, from 
confusing the opposition between natural and artificial, between one 
part of the actual world and another part of the actual world, with 
that between the beauty of nature, that is, tho beauty of the whole 
world, and the beauty of fine arfc, that is, the heightened perception 
of the beauty of the whole world. 

But it is true, that in the second antithesis, that of natural and 
artificial, fine art does fall, with many other activities, under the head 
of the artificial, that is, of things done by man with a purpose. And 
we may find that this opposition does bear upon the issue of our 
enquiry; that is to say, that tho artificial world of man, and fine art 
as a portion of that artificial world, may have capacities of ugliness 
which are not possessed in the same degree by the lower or purely 
natural world. 

And secondly, it is necessary to explain thafc I intend to use tho 
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word beauty as the name of that essential quality by reason of which 
we value the productions of fine art. If, as I think will prove to be 
the case, this meaning is much broader than that which we commonly 
assign to the term, still it will he found convenient to retain the 
familiar expression with an extended signification. The narrower 
conception of beauty will bo found, on analysis, to present no distinct 
boundary such as to prevent it from extending into that which is thus 
proposed. 

Thus I mean to take fine art for our guide as presenting both the 
best and the most tangible perceptions of beauty; and I propose to 
take as a starting point this fact to which I have alluded of a certaig 
extension which we perceive to take place in the idea of beauty, bot| 
popular and theoretical. For, with this extension, something akin 
ugliness appears within the field of beauty, either as actually a speci# 
of the beautiful, or as a factor in examples of the beautiful. Afte^ 
having considered this phenomenon, which may be identified wit& 
what wo called at starting apparent ugliness, we shall be in a bettqy 
position to suggest what, if anything, must be that real ugline^ 
which can never in any sense be a species or factor of beauty. g 

Before saying a word or two on the history of fine art, let ng 
venture to appeal to our ordinary experience, which shows us, I thinlp, 
the phenomenon I wish to make clear, in our own personal rosthettq 
education. Putting aside, so far as we can, persons of exceptional 
qualifications, for whom the tardy process of education can hardly 
said to exist, is it not true that most of us begin our aesthetic li|e 
with ideas of tho beautiful somewhat cognate with the swe^b 
(metaphorically speaking) and tho pretty, and that our perception^ 
are opened with some little difficulty to beauty of more austere ^ 
more complicated types? Is not the Apollo Belvedere appreciate 
a year or two before the Theseus of the Parthenon, and the Venus <§i 
Medici before the recumbent goddesses of that same pediment ? Q? 
if we have gathered our first ideas of pictorial beauty from S§; 
Joshua Reynolds* ladies, do wo quite readily recognise tho sang 
aesthetic quality in Holbein’s or Rembrandt’s men ? And in poette 
art we have surely the same experience. Much has to bo read and 
felt, and much insight won, before the Cerci, or Dante’s Inferno, or 
King Lear, can plainly and honestly be ranged under tho predicate of 
beauty. 

Just two points must be noted as partial limitations of this remark: 
First, the idea of beauty dovolopes from several centros; the piquant, 
the striking, and the distinct appeal to us at first as much, and 
in as immature embodiments, as the sweet and tho pretty. The 
extension of the idea of beauty is partly effected by bringing together 
these various points of departure. 
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And, secondly, there are works of art, among the very greatest, 
which fetter all minds from the first and without previous training; 
but it may be pointed out that these are usually such as have not 
passed beyond sweetness, although they have attained depth of 
characterisation. Familiar instances are the Venus of Milo and the 
Sistine Madonna. 

I think we see enough to suggest that with the progress of 
GBsthetic experience the idea of beauty undergoes a very considerable 
extension and transformation in a direction from the charming 
towards the strong. 

A similar extension and transformation is visible in the fine art of 
the world, and is recorded in aesthetic theory. Of course, this 
evening I can only say a word or two on the subject. 

No doubt if we take in barbaric formative art, and the earliest known 
stages of Greek formative art, we should find ugliness from the very 
first unmistakeably established within the frontier of artistic beauty. 
But this is not germane to our purpose, because this ugliness is ante¬ 
cedent to the development of fine art as such, and arose only in the 
struggle to produce beauty, not as a part of beauty when produced. 

If we begin with the real starting-point of eesthetic progress, the 
formative art of Greece in the great time, we find that it remains on 
the whole within what might be called an easy or charming type of 
beauty, of which the Venus of Milo might bo taken as a specimen. 
Even such a statue as the portrait statue of Demosthenes, though by 
no means in the likeness of an Apollo, is not very difficult to connect 
with the Sophocles or the Pericles, in which the sweeter kind of 
Hellenic beauty may still be traced. 

If, however, we include poetic art in our survey, then wo find in 
the Odyssey, for example, and in the Agamemnon of HCschylus, and 
in theEireneof Aristophanes, enough to strain our narrower ideas of 
boauty very seriously even at starting. . And then looking back 
again from Greek poetry to Greek formative art, we see by the light 
thus gained that it is impossible really to do justice to the principle 
of Hellenic beauty by forcing it into the mould of noble simplicity 
and calm greatness.* The frieze of the temple of Apollo at Pliiga- 
leia, which ought to be better known than it is, shows how the 
passion and pathos of the fiercely emotional Hellenic race was 
capable of finding its way to the surface even in plastic art. And so 
Schiller, writing to Goethe, in a passage which I shall translate in 
full below, says that it is ridiculous to try to do justice to Homer and 
the tragedians by help of the current conception of Greek beauty as 
devoid of expressiveness and character, and condemns the whole 
attempt to banish the characteristic from tho region of Hellenic fancy. 


* Winckelmanu, according to the Encyclofadia Britt anica . 
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We must admit, indeed, that apparent ugliness in literary creations 
rightly counts for less than in plastic shape, because what is only 
narrated in words is so much less vividly realised, otherwise we 
might fairly set down some gruesome visions of Cassandra in the 
Agamemnon as the ugliest fancies in art outside Dante’s Inferno. 

And thus make what excuses we may, Greek poetry is enough to 
give us plenty of trouble, if we seriously mean to include all great 
art withimour formula of beauty. Greek sculpture, however, in its 
more splendid specimens, such as we chiefly know, does remain, on 
the whole, within a narrower sphere of the beautiful. What we 
might have thought of Greek painting, which the Greeks valued 
quite as highly as their sculpture, it might perhaps be better not 
enquire too closely. Even the frieze of the Parthenon, as it real®' 
existed when complete, with its metal bits and headgear, and witg 
some application of colour, might have appeared to us terribly wanting 
in true Hellenic repose. j| 

If we now turn to medieval art, there is no room for doubt. EveSi 
in pictorial creations, not to mention Dante, we have not only plenty 
of what one would prima facie describe as ugliness, but we fln§, 
before the time in which decay was beginning to set in, very littfe 
indeed of generic human beauty. I need hardly quote Mr. Patcr^ 
well-known judgment of Botticelli, as an example of what I me»i§: 
“ The abstract lines of the face have little nobleness,” and so ofr. 
But with all its devils, and its agonies, and its starvation, this 
romantic or Christian art had expressiveness; and such expressivl* 
ness that the most ardent of humanists will admit that it transports 
him into a new world of beauty higher than that of Greece. Tim 
human face, with which the Greek sculptor could do nothing till loi9g 
after ho had mastered the generic beauty of the figure, is, in tl& 
rudest Christian art, significant of spiritual passion. § 

And I may point out also that in the slow development of tig) 
new world of beauty the great unconscious art of the western natiow, 
popular or decorative art, had co-operated with Gothic architecture 
in rendering the whole material aspect of life expressive and charac¬ 
teristic through and through. This expressiveness was not always or 
merely graceful; it was also, with an immense variety, humorous and 
grotesque. And I should imagine that Gothic architecture itself 
must be considered rather as inspiring and significant by its con¬ 
structive organisation, than as beautiful in that limited sense m 
which a Greek goddess is beautiful. 

Thus, when a free philosophy opened its eyes in the modern 
world, it had before it, in art as in other provinces of life, a material 
very dilferent from that which had lain before Plato and Aristotle, 
or even before Plutarch an^ Plotinus. In the first place, the moro 
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decent or Christian world of beauty, the creation for the most part of 
the Dark Ages, had in itself an immense amplitude and variety of 
content, and in the second place the whole repognised system of 
beauty had now a long history of more than two thousand years, 
obviously dependent upon phases of human life and culture and 
religion. 

Such actual variety and evolutional history are in every sphere of 
thought the conditions* which drive home the lesson of relativity, 
which, therefore, is essentially modern; and which, of course, does 
not imply irrational variability, but just the reverse, that is to say, a 
definite connection between definite phases of existence. 

I will not now attempt to assign the respective shares of philo¬ 
sophy and of art-scholarship in revealing the rational relativity of 
beauty, and through it of knowledge and morality, especially as I 
have treated this subject at length in a former paper. It is enough 
to point out in general that the conception of relative or relevant 
variation in the sphere of artistic expression, even if at first explained 
simply with reference to changes of fashion and of taste, leads sooner 
or later to a consideration of that which is to bo expressed—the 
import or significance—as at least a principal determinant of the 
value of expression. 

And thus the point of view of the characteristic, naively 
suggested by some among the Greeks, and adopted in fantastic forms 
by medineval artists and thinkers, was consciously formulated in the 
last ten years of the 18th century, a time at which in so many 
ways the distinctively modern consciousness may be said to 
originate. 

The question seems to have presented itself to Goethe and his 
contemporaries in the form, “ Can wo honestly say that modern 
art (t.e., Christian and romantic art) is beautiful ” or “ that beauty 
is the principle of modern art ? ” 

Friedrich von Schlegel, writing in 1797, and defining beauty as 
“the pleasant expression of tho good,” and ugliness as the “un¬ 
pleasant expression of the bad,” feels himself compelled to answer 
this question in the negative. He says, as 1 understand, that the 
principle of modern art may be the “interesting,” or the “charac¬ 
teristic,” or the “ philosophical,” but the beautiful it certainly is not. 

This treatise is said to be the first which deals with the problem 
of ugliness as of importance for the explanation of beauty. It is 
worth mentioning, however, that both Kant and Schelling deal with 
the sublime as outside the beautiful, thus recognising, to begin with, 
a dualism in the theory of fine art. For, is the sublime beautiful, 
or is it not ? Some of the earlier explanations of ugliness tended to 
connect it with the sublime. 
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Schlogel seems to have been contrasting Greek art as “ beautiful ” 
with modern,* that is, Christian or romantic art, as “interesting; ” 
but this opposition of course could not be durable. Either the 
beautiful and the interesting must both be species of some higher 
genus, or else the one must include the other. Besides, as we have 
seen, Greek art and modern art are not in fact so wholly different, 
that different fundamental theories of the two should be possible. 
Accordingly Schiller, writing to Goethe in July, 1797, presumably 
with reference to Schlegel’s work, censures modern ^Esthetic for 
this distinction and its consequences. I quote the passage at 
length, because it is an important datum in the history of the^ 
question.f I 

“I fancy that this would be the right moment to pass in review^ 
the works of Greek art, in the light of the idea of the characteristic g 
for Winckelmann’s and Lessing’s conception is still generallyg 
prevalent, and our most recent writers on aesthetic, dealing witbg: 
poetry as well as with sculpture, take endless pains to liberated. 
Greek beauty from all traces of the characteristic, and to makes, 
this latter the distinctive mark of modern art. I think the recent 
msthetic writers, in their struggles to separate the idea of beauty ancir 
present it in a certain purity, have pretty nearly hollowed it outg 
and turned it into an empty sovnd. The opposition between thef 
beautiful and the correct or true [‘ Treffende ’] has been pushed^ 
much too far, and a demarcation which only the philosopher is iiB 
the habit of making (and which is only justifiable in one aspect)^ 
has been accepted far too coarsely. 

“Many, again, make another kind of mistake, in referring the ideitf 
of beauty far too much to the content of the work of art instead o^ 
to the treatment of it; and then of course they must be puzzlec^ 
when they have to comprehend under the same idea of beauty th£ 
Apollo of the Vatican and other figures like it, of which the conteni 
is enough to make them beautiful, with the Laocoon, or a Faun, o^ 
other painful or ignoble representations. 2 

“ As you know, the same is the case with poetry. How people 
have toiled and are still toiling to justify the crude and frequently 
low and ugly realism [‘ Natur,* the natural facts, whether of man’s 
behaviour, or of other kinds] of Homer and the tragedians, in con¬ 
sonance with the idea they have formed of Greek beauty. I wish 
somo one would at last venture to dismiss from circulation this idea 


# In another sense, modern art began in Shakospoare, and is opposed to 
medieeval art. 

f " Briefwecksel,” 3,158. Schiller to Goethe, July, 1797. 
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and the word beauty itself, to which all those false notions are, in 
fact, inseparably attached, and, as is reasonable, to set up in its place 
truth in the completest sense of the word.” 

Here we have the whole question raised. Beauty is too narrow a 
conception even for Greek art; the principle of fine art must bo 
called by some such name as “ the characteristic ” or “ the true,” 
and no subject-matter must bo excluded because it is painful or 
ignoble. Schiller seems even to suggest that beauty may be a 
question of treatment only, and consequently not exclude any matter 
at all. But, of course, even so the treatment must be relative to the 
matter. 

However, as a mere question of language, we mean to keep the 
name “ beauty ” for the general quality which we prize in fine art, 
whatever that may be, and modern usage, even that of Schiller in 
his theoretical treatises, confirms this as the convenient course. 

But in extending this conception of beauty to cover the whole 
field of artistic expression, wo must expect to find, as Schiller implies, 
that a good deal of ugliness falls within it. Such ugliness, which 
falls within beauty either as a species or as a factor, I said at first that I 
meant to treat as apparent ugliness. And our question is, whether, 
having allowed for all apparent ugliness, we shall find that the world 
has left in it any real ugliness. 

Such a question, however, is not stated all in a moment, even 
if it can be said that it has been completely stated at all. The 
oarlier successors of Schlegel, in dealing with this subject, seem all 
to assume the existence of ugliness as an aesthetic quality of the world, 
outside beauty and opposed to it, although they progressively recog¬ 
nised that ugliness can exist within beauty as a factor subordinated 
to it. Thus they believed, as I suppose most of us do, both in true 
ugliness and in apparent ugliness. The peculiar Hegelian phrase, 
“ aufgehoben,” which I cannot render by any single English term, plays 
an important part, and on the whole a useful one, in this evolution. 
It literally has the two meanings, “ destroyed,” and also “ preserved,” 
or “kept safe ; ” there are analogies in English idiom for the combi¬ 
nation of these two significations, as in “put away,” but no equivalent 
that I know of. It was applied by Hegel to any factor in a whole 
which by becoming such a factor loses its independent significance, 
but gains a further significance which includes and depends upon the 
former. I suppose the individual is thus “ aufgehoben ” in society. 
I am inclined to think that this characteristic Hegelian usage was 
suggested or encouraged by the 18th of Schiller’s letters on 
“-/Esthetic Education,” published in 1795 or 179G, in which the word 
occurs in a strikingly analogous context. 

The position of an element, which would be ugly if isolated, as a 
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subordinate factor in a beautiful whole, is described in many aesthetic 
systems by this Hegelian term, and the description is not unintelli¬ 
gible. The view thus indicated tends to come more and more into 
prominence, and although, so far as I know, the existence of real 
ugliness is never denied, yet the region of apparent ugliness, or ugli¬ 
ness subordinate to beauty, is constantly being extended so as some¬ 
what to encroach upon the other. The great organ of this extension 
is the definition of beauty as the characteristic, because it is as a 
means to characterisation, that what would prima facie be ugly is 
alleged to find a place in beauty; and two of the most recent and 
competent aesthetic philosophers (Schasler and von Hartmann) have| 
pronounced that|this is tho theoretically normal condition, viz., that ugli-E 
ness of one stage or level should be a necessary element in beauty oil 
the next higher stage or level. By “ stage " or “ level ” they seem t<£; 
mean degree of complication, or concretion, as they call it. Foi§ 
example they hold that deviations from the goneric human typeg 
which is roughly identified with the Greek type of beauty, are natural! 
or even necessary for that individual chai’acterisation, which is requisite^ 
for the full expression of individual human beauty; and that thi^ 
individual beauty, obtained by means of a relative ugliness or sacrificeg 
of generic beauty, is more beautiful and belongs to a higher cestheticg 
stage or level than tho generic beauty which is sacrificed to obtain it 8 
The lower, or generic, ugliness, is thus necessary to the higher or indi^ 
vidual beauty. That is a fair illustration of what may be called th^ 
doctrine of ugliness as a factor in beauty. g 

I do not myself think that this view is precisely true in fact^ 
or that it entirely meets the problem set by the phenomena. It is< 
supported by the obvious truth that some eloments of simple beautjg 
are sacrificed in beauty of higher orders, together with the apparently 
strong analogy of music for the idea that a positive oosthetic un-^ 
pleasantness may bo advantageously applied in a concrete work o$ 
art. This particular case of dissonance would demand a longor dis^ 
cussioti than I can devote to it. I doubt whether it makes for the^ 
view in question so strongly as is supposed. 

It is unquestionable, howevor, that in symmetrical decoration we 
sacrifice the beauty of simple repetition, in the subtle balance of a 
picture we sacrifice exact symmetry, and so on. But perhaps it might 
be said lhat symmetry satisfies the desire of repetition and some¬ 
thing more, and that tho balance of a picture satisfies the love 
of symmetry and something more. It may be doubted whether such 
a resistance or self-contradiction as could be called positive ugliness 
can really be made out in this way. It is undoubted, on the other 
hand, that what we should call a positively ugly face with a noble or 
spiritual expression may be peculiarly fascinating ; and in this case we 
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have positive ugliness, apparently contributory to beauty. But is 
there any reason 'why such a face should be more individually 
characteristic or more beautiful than the face of Goethe or of Pericles, 
in which the noble expression issues from a structure noble in every 
detail ? Carriere takes such objections as these to Schasler’s view, and 
I think with justice. Buskin indeed, speaks of the combining imagi¬ 
nation as distinguished by the power of creating beauty by the com. 
bination of two or more uglinesses; and something like this no doubt 
is the case. But the theoretical question seems to turnon the nature 
of the abstraction by which the parts of a beautiful whole are dis¬ 
sociated for purposes of analysis. Perhaps it may be admitted that 
every strong and definite expressive element is potentially ugly, as 
potentially beautiful. That is to say, it is such as in isolation, or in 
the wrong context, would be self-contradictory, or would create a con¬ 
tradiction. A leaning figure becomes painful if you take away the 
thing it leans against. But that seems’hardly fair analysis ; you must 
credit every element with some normal’ or natural context. Thus all 
that is necessary, is, perhaps, that the elements of beauty should be 
definite and different; not that they should suggest, as the ugly face 
does, a subordinate totality, which as a totality, is self-contradictory 
or distorted. Such a totality, which does of course occur, is a case 
at least of apparent ugliness, though it certainly may be resolved into 
beauty by being made expressive of character. I still do not see that 
it is the preferential case, and that all characterisation must avail 
itself of ugliness, or that ugliness is the negation or difference involved 
in the positive evolution of beauty. 

Thus I do not think that the view in question is necessary in ex¬ 
plaining normal beauty, while it rather slurs over the difficulty con¬ 
nected with extreme cases of apparent ugliness. 

We are all prepared, with some degree of carelessness, to admit in 
one way or another that ugliness or discord, as we call it, may enter 
into artistic beauty; but the more striking fact seems to me to be that 
beauty enters into, and is the very medium and texture of, those 
contents or presentations which, not as parts but as wholes, tempt us 
at first to pronounce them ugly. Let us think of Leonardo’s Medusa, 
Watts’ Minotaur or Plutus, Velasquez’s Philip IV. (I suppose one of 
the very finest portraits in the world), Browning’s Childe Boland or 
the Spanish Cloister, Balzac’s La Cousine Bette, or Les Paysans. 
Now the elements of these works are splendidly beautiful, with the 
highest degrees of decorative beauty, and this is so throughout with the 
more complicated and difficult works of art. Their complication gives 
more, and not less freedom, in the use of decorative accessories. A 
book has been published simply reproducing the patterns on the 
dresses in the great pictures of our National Gallery. The details in 
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these cises are beautiful throughout; it is the effect of the whole that 
strains our idea of beauty. 

Thus I incline to think that the idea of ugliness as a species 
of beauty, or cognate with beauty, has been too easily dismissed 
in favour of the view, which no doubt has deeper significance, that 
ugliness can only enter into beauty as a subordinate factor. The two 
may perhaps be reconciled if it is clearly understood that subordination 
in the philosophical sense does not imply being quantitatively merged 
or depressed into insignificance. The comparison with mere dis¬ 
sonance is, I think, misleading; the position of apparent ugliness 
in King Lear, or Cliilde Roland, or Dante’s Inferno, or Watt’s ^ 
Minotaur is deeper, I imagine, than that of dissouance in music, and! 
corresponds rather to an apparently ugly musical form; I do not § 
know how far such a thing is possible. ^ 

We must then consider that subordination of ugliness as a factor | 
in a beautiful whole does not merely mean that unpleasing form may g 
bo required in this or that detail, but it may mean what I may call, for^ 
want of a better phrase, a formal subordination. That is to say, the|. 
just and healthy appreciation of what is at least apparently ugly§ 
must have the power to subordinate it to beauty by the mere mode of |* 
representation. And the point of this mode of representation would o 
be not in disguising the ugliness under a fraudulent show of common 
beauty, but in characterising it straightforwardly and expressively in o' 
respect of its ugliness. By the force of characterisation the details 3 
will become beautiful, while by the truth of characterisation theg 
whole will be relegated to its due and proportionate place in a healthy^ 
view of the world. This leads up to the suggestion, which seems W< 
mo, as I have indicated, to strike the weak point of Schasler and vong 
Hartmann, that not mere difference, force, variety, or negation isg 
ugliness, but only such difference or negation as sets itself up to be^ 
something greater than it is, viz., to be a positive and self-completeg 
existence. I suggest, then, that if you perceive or paint (it is the^ 
same thing in theory) vice or madness as vice or madness, this true2 
and forcible characterisation of their at least apparent ugliness may 
give them, though apparently ugly, a place in beauty. If you 
painted vice as virtue, or madness as sanity, the falsehood would 
create distortion in your details, which would betray your confusion of 
view, and the fraud would give real ugliness to the whole work, which 
would present a simulated appearance of common beauty. Dore’s 
works, especially the more sentimental ones, seem to me, as a rule, 
perfectly hideous from this point of view. 

This would explain why, on being asked “ Is Velasquez’s 
Philip IV. beautiful ? ” people reply, “ The man is not beautiful, but 
the picture is beautiful.” That is not merely because of the skill of 
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the execution; such a view, though capable of explanation, would be 
extremely inadequate; but because it is the man seen in a true light. 

However all this may be, the connection between apparent 
ugliness, and beauty, has so far extended itself in harmony with the 
notion of the characteristic, that theory and practice now set no 
limit on the ground of perceptible ugliness to the content of fine art, 
i.e ., to the perception of Aesthetic value. And we have arranged 
throughout that Aesthetic value is to be called beauty. Within beauty, 
in this extended sense, we now reckon innumerable types of presenta¬ 
tion, which not only a Greek would have called ugly, but which we 
are very much tempted to call ugly ourselves. 

But then, if this is so, and if the definition of beauty is to be 
somewhat of this nature, “ the characteristic expressiveness of a pre¬ 
sentation for sense-perception or for sensuous fancy,” omitting the 
qualification “ pleasant,” which must be compensated for by attention 
to the more general laws of symbolism or expression, then how can 
there be any real ugliness ? Is not everything, when you appreciate 
it rightly, expressive of itself, and so, characteristically expressive, 
and so, beautiful? Buskin has written a most telling analysis of the 
truth of a bank of earth, and there is no question, I suppose, that to 
the eye which can discern its formative characteristics such a bank of 
earth is beautiful. The recognition of such beauty as this is, I think, 
a real advance in theory, following, of course, upon an advance in 
artistic practice. Only, then, how are we to answer our question ? 
Is not every perceptible form characteristically expressive of some¬ 
thing, and, if so, how can anything be ugly ? 

There seems to be two possibilities which might furnish answers to 
the problem. The presentation may be expressive, but not charac¬ 
teristically expressive; it may even be fraudulently or falsely 
expressive. This possibility depends on the existence, in the world, 
of individual character as a fact. And, secondly, a presentation may 
be characteristically but not completely expressive; this depends on 
the hierarchy of general references and symbolisms, which are 
involved in the details of every fancy or perception, over and above 
its leading or individual import. It may be, then, that what is 
expressive, but not characteristic, or what is falsely characteristic, is 
really ugly; that what is characteristically but not completely 
expressive is austere, or naive, or rude; and that only what is truly 
characteristic and fully expressive, i.e ., endowed with all permissible 
expressiveness (symmetry, colour, grace of curve, nobility of language, 
and so forth) can bo called fully beautiful. The two first cases are 
not, however, co-ordinate. The austere, naive, or rude, so long as they 
are truly characteristic, are species of beauty, and are, at the worst, 
in some cases apparently ugly; the expressive which is not charac- 
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teristic, or which is falsely characteristic, is truly ugly, and falls 
outside beauty. It is the latter species we now desire finally to hunt 
down. 

I wish to review the range of our presentation, in a hasty explora¬ 
tion after this true or real ugliness. 

1. Inorganic Nature. 

One writer lays down that the characteristic of inorganic nature 
is to be subordinate to life, and therefore a desert, or wilderness of 
rock, is ugly—uncharacteristic. I do not think we should venture to 
confirm this judgment. No scene of inorganic nature, untouched by 
man, seems normally ugly to us now. A bank of earth, or a rock 
face, or a flow of water, is beautiful to the trained eye which catches 
tho controlling lines and significant colours. 

2. Organic nature, not including man. In judging this we must 
give it context, or our view is not normal. Wo must not judge a fish 
out of water. I take some suggestions in order. 

a. Are there ugly species ? I will mention two suggestions 
about this. 

(1.) “ Species are really ugly that have a structure which symbo¬ 
lises a preponderance of mere animality in the life, as a beast which 
is all head and jaws, say an alligator.” I deny the fact of the alleged 
ugliness, and I do not believe im the reason. Why should an animal 
not show animality ? 

(2.) Species which manifest adaptations obviously in contradiction 
with their fundamental structure. It is an interesting observation, if 
true, that such species are chiefly found in continents that have little 
variety of life, and therefore little competition. The inference is that 
they would bo killed off if the competition were sharper. Such are 
birds that can only use their wings to swim; we might add Chinese 
ladies who cannot walk with their feet. 

I do not think that this can be a distinctive case in theory, 
because all creatures, I suppose, are built up of contradictions in this 
sense, and very clumsy contradictions too. All our food passes over 
the top of tho windpipe; I imagine this must mean that the structure 
we inherit is not fnndamentally adapted to our way of feeding and 
breathing. However, if such a maladaptation were external, and 
forced itself on our notice, we should think it ugly, as a sensuous 
reflex of the self-contradictory or illogical. 

(3.) It is just worth noting that if a positive bad will could bo 
supposed in nature below man, which seems not to be good sense 
in any case, its products are not ugly but splendidly beautiful, viz., 
poisonous plants, snakes, carnivora. 

(4.) I add another observation about animals in pictorial art. 
Out of art they seem exceedingly beautiful; in the heightened 
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beauty of art they are apt to be failures, I think, for the reason that 
their unity or character, while not capable of spiritual expression in 
itself like that of man, is yet too centralised to be subordinated to a 
spiritual thought or symbolism in a larger whole. r llius you 
must take them just as they are, and cannot put much into 
them. 

ft. Are there ugly individuals—ugly, I mean, for reasons inde¬ 
pendent of tho^e, if any, which cause species to be ugly? We are 
inclined here at least to say Yes ; individuals are ugly when distorted, 
disfigured, dying. But let us be clear. Every individual is more or 
less modified by interference from without, and that not perfectly 
regular or symmetrical interference. Some of the early writers 
seem to imply that only a normally developed individual, such as a 
symmetrically developed tree, could be beautiful. This is clearly 
wrong according to modern aesthetic perception; we all agree with 
Buskin in expecting a tree to show originality or humour, or 
resisting power, which qualities imply some type of disfigurement. 
So the question is, What disfigurement is ugly? Disfigurement by 
the intentional activity of man, some would say. I think I can 
justify this suggestion below, by a special principle; but we must 
be all quite clear that interference is interference, whether by wind, 
or fire, or landslip, or the hand of man. We might say that dis¬ 
figurement ought to be ugly when it contradicts the individual 
character without giving it an opportunity for self-manifesiation. 
Vegetable decay is beautiful, animal is ugly; is not that so ? The 
fundamental reason might be that the one is a continuance of the 
same kind of life; the other is a resolution into a much more 
contradictory life. Mutilation of one animal by another animal is 
certainly ugly. I suppose this is the flat contradiction of the 
individuality, which so peremptorily demands life. A tree, broken 
by another tree, is not necessarily ugly. I think we must admit 
then that interference from without may disfigure individuals in a 
way that is really ugly. But the degree depends on the sharpness of 
the contradiction, and this on the individual claim for self-centred 
vitality, together with its want of power to overcome by further 
significance a defect in the machinery of life. A wounded animal 
is almost certain to be ugly; the dying Nelson is heroic. A simulated 
completeness, too, is here as always the worst ugliness; a deformed 
limb is uglier than a mutilation. 

3. The works of man. The common opinion is that all nature is 
beautiful, as opposed to man and his works, the natural as opposed 
to the artificial. Why ? A landslip may cut off the covering of a 
bank, and leave it as truly straight and as bare as the side of a railway 
cutting. 
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Perhaps there is the principle of collision concerned, as in the case 
of animals in fine art. Man’s purposes are abstract, and persistently 
abstract. Nature may imitate such a purpose for an instant, but her 
imitation soon vanishes; man ma ; ntains his abstractions by his will. 
The cut left by the landslip will begin in a few hours to assume the 
beautiful curves of a bank of earth. The side of the railway cutting 
is not allowed to do so; if it falls away navvies are sent to straighten 
it. And therefore it may be that man’s works and interferences with 
Nature are not so much ugly per se, in respect of their geometrical 
form, as incapable, by reason of their obvious singleness of purpose, 
of harmonising with the very complicated expression of their natural^ 
surroundings. I do not quite see why a gasometer’s shape should be| 
thought ugly in itself, being a cylinder with a gently curved top, but it§ 
may be quite impossible to find any unity between this abstract shaped 
and its complex or random natural surroundings. It is much theo 
same thing in other words to say that the abstract shape excludes all^ 
secondary expressiveness—the expression of form or colour. A? 
machine-made utensil, if fit for its purpose, has a general charac-g. 
teristic form, but all further expression of shape as related to life iso 
excluded. If its form is not suited for its purpose, or if it has pre-g^ 
tended but unexpressive, i.e. f machine-made, ornament, then it is uglyb 
in a real and positive sense. Otherwise it is only deficient in beauty, o 1 
not positively ugly, except by its tendiug to clash with surround ingsif 1 
Thus a pretty, but ill-built and unhealthy house, has secondary ex-3 
pressiveness, but is not characteristic; an ill-proportioned and plaint 
but well-built and healthy house, has characteristic expression, bu t3 
not secondary expressiveness. Strictly speaking, the secondary^ 
beauties of the badly-built house ought to be taken not as mitigating,^ 
but as enhancing its ugliness, as a positive fraud; unless it could be^ 
claimed that they implied nothing about its value as a dwelling^ 
house. | 

4. With Man himself the existence of genuine individuality, an<T° 
want of individuality, and false or simulated individuality, seem2 
obvious. It is in his false individuality, in the adoption of a need¬ 
lessly partial purpose as the whole of life, that real ugliness must 
be looked for, because it is hero only, in man, that we find the 
positive negation, or pretentious self-contradiction, in an unmistake- 
able shape. 

A bad face is ugly, uot because it is limited, or partial, or has 
traces of passion, but because it shows that narrow motives or passions 
have mastered the man, and made the part into a parody of the whole. 
Here, at last, in man, or to some extent in his useful or mechanical 
works, we have ugliness which, beyond a doubt, is a fact of normal 
perception, and so real ugliness. It may also, for a higher grade 
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of insight, be, ns we suggested, apparent ugliness or a species of 
beauty. 

Last of all, we must look at Fine Art as a section of the actual 
artificial world, and not as man’s interpretation of the whole real 
world. We are not to look for real ugliness in the sublime, the 
humorous, or the grotesque, or the austere, or the rude, or the 
terrible, or the difficult, in short, in the partial, of fine art. All of 
this may be apparent ugliness, and we may at first mistake it for real 
ugliness, by not apprehending the depth of insight which exposes 
and therefore justifies the contradiction or narrowness which it 
embodies. It is, agreeably to what has been laid down, in the 
unrecognised, unexposed, and therefore positive contradiction, that 
wo must look for the true seat of ugliness in man s (esthetic per¬ 
ception. We have therefore to seek the extreme form of real ugliness 
in false beauty, and in its species, such as the false sublime or falsely 
rude or terrible, and so forth. 

I have only time to make hurried suggestions here. 

We have such stages of real ugliness or expressiveness which is 
not characteristic, as 

1. The feeble, which means to be tender or delicate. 

2. The hideous or distorted, which means to be strong; see 
Ituskin on Salvator’s landscape. 

3 The tawdry or vulgar, which means to be splendid or 
charming. 

It is not always easy to pronounce in actual cases, how works of 
art should be ranked. There is a very noble defence of the art of 
Teniers and those like him, in Hegel; but Ruskin I think takes the 
other side. The answer depends on insight into the real import and 
essence of the work. 

According to the theory laid down, even bad art, as really ugly, 
ought to become a factor in beauty where recognised and expressed 
as ugly. This is an extreme case, but I may illustrate it by 
supposing that a great artist, in depicting some sad or terrible scene, 
should heighten the effect of horror by representing some vulgar or 
tawdry work of art among the accessories of the scene. In a picture 
like “ The Awakened Conscience ” it might be done, and very probably 
has been done. 

To sum up, briefly, The beautiful is the characteristically expres¬ 
sive for sense-perception, comprehending all grades of expressiveness. 
It is this latter qualification that saves, so far as it can be saved, 
the attribute of pleasantness. By sacrificing grace, or symmetry, or 
colour, or rhythm, or variety, some of the lower or more general grades 
of expressiveness are lost, and this loss can of course only be justified 
by a corresponding gain of individual characterisation. But in fact, 
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loss of lower accessories is not the rule. As a rule, the greatest art 
has the greatest concreteness and perfection of detail. 

Ugliness is the self-contradictory as expressed for presumption 
or fancy. Now the mere self-contradictory could not be expressed 
at all; it is nothing positive. It is therefore the positive contrary of 
the characteristic, i.e ., the partial taken as the characteristic, that is 
true ugliness. 

The world being positively determined in a logical way through 
and through, how can there be a positive contrary of the characteristic, 
which is a fact? The answer is, owing to the fact of organised 
individuality, which permits the collision of different forms and phascg 
of reality, all in accordance with an ultimate logic. But I do nci| 
think that this contrary can exist with great certainty apart from ti§r 
operation of consciousness in some form, confusing the part with th® 
whole, not merely limiting its attention to the part. Mere limitation 
is not necessarily contradiction. I 

One word as to Morality and Immorality. Beauty and ugline^g 
have no direct connexion with them at all, but are reflections, ig 
another sphere, the sphere of sense-perception and sensuous fancy, 
the same ultimate facts of reason and unreason, which morality 
recognises in its own way in the sphere of practice. g 



